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MR  ALPHONSE  VERVILLE,  M.P. 

OH 

THE  TARIFF  ANP  THE  TRUSTS 


DILIVIHED  IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  OTTAWA,  MARCH  14.  1012. 


Mr.  ALPHONSE  VERVILLE  (Maison- 
ntuve).  Mr.  Sp'^aker..  1  want  to  congratu- 
late the  hon.  Finance  Minister  (Mr.  White) 
on  the  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  the  budget  to  the  House.  It  is 
the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  Canada,  as 
I  understand,  that  we  have  had  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  surplus  of  $39,000,000.  I 
observe  that  my  hon.  friend  from  South 
York  (Mr.  Maclean)  last  night  expresfed 
himself  as  being  very  anxious  to  have  $10,- 
000,000  expended  on  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire. I  hope  before  I  get  through  my  re- 
marks to  be  able  to  conviiice  the  Minister 
of  Finance  that  there  are  many  other  places 
to  put  that  $30,000,000  instead  of  contribut- 
ing it  to  the  defence  of  the  em;-'re;  I  mean 
by  a  lowering  of  taxation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  heard  durini;  this  present 
session  many  arguments  on  protection  pro 
and  con,  and  from  many  of  the  remarks 
made  I  for  one  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  self-interest  se'?ms  to  liave  priority 
(iver  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  com- 
munity. A  well-read  man  mijfht  believe 
that  we  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history, 
as  some  of  the  arguments  used  d'  'ng  this 
debate  were  put  forward  alriost  in  the 
same  form  as  far  back  as  the  <  fth  century. 

The  protection  of  Trusts,  which  is  the 
furnishing  to  the  lew  the  means  of  getting 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  eoinmunitv  at 
largo,  is  nothing  new  and  will  continue 
I  suppose  as  long  as  the  masses  which  eom- 
pose  this  nation  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  their  inJerests 
rest  on  such  a  policy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  anioncr  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  gauge  public  opinion 
tliat  this  sc-cal'led  protection  as  presented 
is  not  so  popular  amongst  the  masses  as 
it  appears  to  be.  The  foremost  answer  to 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  people  of  the 
countfy  have  emphatically  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  same  and  that  it  so  appears 
by  the  last  election  returns.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  conclusive. 

Let  a  policy  similar  to  that  presented  at 
^        i»303-l 
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the  last  election,  go  fairly  and  squarely  b» 
fore  the  people;  let  all  the  po'liticians, 
trusts  and'  manufacturers  be  honest  enough 
not  to  mix  up  thiqgs  and  cloud  the  issue 
by  screaming  treason,  waving  the  flag  and 
appealing  to  every  shade  of  prejudice,  and 
I  am  confident  that  an  enormous  majority 
of  the  people  would  pronounce  in  favour  of 
such  a  policy. 

What  is  this  treason  of  which  we  hear 
so  much?  If  any  treason  exist,  it  is  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Trusts  to  compass  the 
ruin  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. Is  it  really  treason  of  that  nature 
that  we  hear  so  much  about?  I  will  leave 
the  answer  to  thbse  interested  in  com- 
bines. Where  political  parties  enter  into 
a  fight  it  should  be  on  a  policy;  it  should 
be  with  some  higher  aim  than  simply  to 
obtuin  power,  and  which  ever  party  fol- 
lows this  doctrine  will  command  more  re- 
spect  in  the  future. 

Kings  and  Emperors  in  past  centuries 
had  more  enersy  than  o  ir  much  prized 
Itopular  governments  have  to-day.  for  as 
fur  back  as  the  year  483  of  this  era. 
Emperor  Zeno,  after  contemplating  the 
effects  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  loyal  competition,  had  a  procla- 
mation issued  to  the  effect  that  any  one 
found  guilty  of  preventing  such  loyal  com- 
petitjion  on  food  stuffs  or  other  necessaries 
of  life  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  any  one 
guilty  of  the  same  offence  in  respect  to 
articles  of  luxury  was  fined.  It  is  plain 
to  see  that  even  in  the  5th  century  there 
existed  conditions  and  methods  similar  to 
those  we  have  at  present,  and  we  find  it 
also  demonstrable  thai  this  R^iman  Em- 
peror 1.4.39  years  ago  made  an  enormous 
distinction,  by  banishing  the  criminals 
fur  ever  in  the  first  instance  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  never  return  to  elude 
the  law. 

We  are  not  nearly  so  enlightened  to- 
day, for  the  protective  policy  now  in  the 
ascendant   seems  to  favour  the.  very  ones 
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who  thould  b(  .crely  punished  becauM 
their  only  potaible  ultimate  aim  muit  be 
Uie  accumulation  of  mllHona  by  the'  im- 
poveriihment  of  the  people  at  large. 
Shall  we  allow  thifF  Another  Rlance  at 
history  shows  us  that  similar  conditions 
existed  in  France  prior  to  1789  and  any 
one  who  wants  to  read  history  will  admit 
that  the  effects  of  those  conditions  were 
not  strange  to  the  revwlution  of  that  year. 
It  may  be  said  with  some  appearance  of 
truth  that  conditions  in  our  country  are  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  any  of  those  I  have 
alluded  to.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  In 
all  communities  it  is  considered  good 
policy  tk)  cover  over  running  sores  and 
all  things  not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and 
we  all  know,  at  all  events,  that  abuseM  of 
any  nature  are  boirad  to  bring  about 
sooner  or  later   the   game   results. 

In  an  article  on  industrial  and  commer- 
cial condition*  in  Germany  by  Consul-gen- 
eral Frank  H.  Masoti,  prepared  for  the 
forthcoming  '  Volume  of  Relations  of  the 
United  States.'    Mr.  Mason  said: 

In  the  report  of  this  series  for  1897  the 
remark  waa  made  that  «•  an  incident  and 
condition  of  Germany'^  perfect  organisation 
and  industrial  sroirth,  its  leading  produc- 
tive induatriea  bad  been  syndicated  to  an 
extent  probably  unknown  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

What  was  true  then  is  still  more  true  to- 
day. The  two  hundred  Trusts  and  Syndicates 
which  are  in  exiatenw  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  1899  are  increasing  in  number 
day  by  day,  until  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
important  product  of  manufacture  of  whicli 
the  output,  prices  and  conditions  of  sale  are 
not  governed  by  a  combination  or  under- 
standing oetween  producers.  One  can  scarce- 
ly open  a  German  newspaper  without  finding 
a  paragraph  announcdng  a  new  combination 
of  this  kind  or  an  article  pointing  to  the 
recent  notable  multiplication  of  syndicated 
industries  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
as  an  example  of  what  Germany  should  do 
for  self  protection. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  the  great  Ger- 
man Empire  which  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  offered  as  an  example  of  good  ad- 
ministration, anil  of  the  benefits  of  protec- 
tion. 

Speaking  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session,  I  said,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  that  if  we  kept  on  look- 
ing at  Germany  until  the  12th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, we  would  probably  see  what  the  ma.s3es 
thought  of  this  so  called  model  government. 
Weil,  the  12th  of  January  has  passed,  and 
newspapers  have  given  the  results,  and 
some  hiive  also  commented,  but  in  a  very 
moderate  way  and  why?  Because  they  an- 
ticipate in  the  near  future  that  social  con- 
ditions in  that  country  may  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  bur  own. 

Oppression  of  the  people  by  over  tax- 
ation whether  it  be  by  tariff  or  otherwise. 


has  the  same  effect  in  any  civilited  country 
in  the  world.  We  may  succeed  in  ham- 
pering the  movement  towards  emancipa- 
tion and  freedom  for  a  certain  period,  but 
water  will  find  its  level  and  any  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  wellbeing  of  hit  country, 
and  of  his  fellow  men  should  be  in  favour  o( 
less  taxation,  less  scandalous  profits  by  the 
mergers  and  trusts.  In  any  case  we  no 
longer  live  in  a  time  when  the  people  were 
unorganized  masses  dependent  for  their 
very  existence,  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute 
ruler.  Thank  God  the  army  of  labour  it 
organized  and  able  to  defend  its  rights. 
The  people  are  awakening  to  their  strength 
and  power  and  will  use  it  if  necessary. 
They  are  commencing  to  understand  that 
protection  is  a  one  sided  affair  as  they  have 
no  protection  for  the  energy  they  have 
to  1^11:    labour. 

What  is  a  Trust?  The  courts  of  the 
United  States  have,  in  many  cases  render- 
ed important  decisions  on  this  point.  In 
the  case  of  Richardson  vs.  Buhl,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  said: 

All  combinations  among  persons  or  corpora- 
tions for  thfc  purpose  of  raising  or  controlling 
the  prices  of  merchandise  or  any  of  the 
necessities  of  life  are  monopolies  and  io- 
tolerable,  and  ought  to  receive  condemna- 
tion of  all  courts. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sugar 
case  (known  as  the  Knight  case)  said: 

AU  authorities  agreed  that  in  order  to 
vitiate  a  contract  or  combination,  it  ie  not 
essential  that  it  shall  be  a  complete  monopoly ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  really  tends  t<.  that  end, 
and  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantageM 
which    follow    free    competition. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  ex     •  "ide 

of  procedure  adopted  in  th  of 

these  trusts  which  are  a  mcT      ■  y  to 

rob  the  public.     We  have  t     c  -pie 

of  these  methods  in  the  fc  the 

Whisky  Trust  in  the  United  t  ja  July 

I,  1898.  First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  find 
a  promoter  whose  mission  is  to  carry  the 
operation  to  a  successful  end.  This  promo- 
ter must  possess  two  essential  qualifica- 
tions; fir.st,  he  must  be  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous, and  second  he  must  have  neither  con- 
.science  nor  sense  of  honour. 

To  induce  a  number  of  industries  to 
amalgamate  is  sometimes  a  difficult  task; 
prudence  must  be  oxercised.  So  our  pro- 
moter will  first  proceed  by  persuasion,  al- 
ways exposing  the  large  amount  of  profits 
the  special  industry  can  realize,  and  also 
offering  the  manufacturer  a  good  price  for 
his  co-operation.  If  he  does  not  succeed 
he  will  offer  a  price  far  above  tha  value, 
as  is  done  in  almost  ail  cases,  ana  also  a 
special  interest  in  the  circulation.  If  the 
objections  are  too  great  he  will  spare  no 
promises.  If  he  is  unsuccessful  he  will 
resort  to  threats,  always  arguing  that  it  is 
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ol  the  greaUit  InUreit  for  the  mirnUcturer 
to  Join,  otherwise  the  Trust  will  \  -  formed 
without  hiui  and  he  will  have  then  to  »t«nd 
the  coi.KPquencep.  If  not  guccetfful  wun 
thli  method  he  will  employ  the  Utt  meant 
at  his  disposal  which  so  far  have  nevor 
failed.  War  will  be  declared  upon  the  re- 
calcitrant manufacturer,  a  commercial  war 
to  the  d«  ath.  The  Trust  will  sell  to  his  cus- 
tomers the  same  goods  at  lower  prices  and 
in  8om«!  CH.M'A  at  cort  price,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  will  be  In  a  position  to  re- 
compense  themselves  for  whatever  loiis  they 
may  have  sustained  In  the  operation.  They 
will  go  so  far  as  to  boycott  merchants  who 
will  buy  from  that  manufacturer.  They 
win  refuse  him  certain  patented  goods 
witch  he  cannot  purchase  elsewhere  and 
cripple  him  badly.  They  will  then  trace  a 
circle  around  him  and  the  pressure  upon 
him  will  become  so  great  that  he  will  fall 
in  the  clutches  of  the  Trust  In  a  short 
space  of  time.  An  evident  proof  of  this 
operation  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Clark  who 
fought  for  a  certain  time*  the  Whisky  Trust 
In  the  United  States  and  this  is  what  he 
said: 

I  entered  the  Brst  Trust  betense  I  was  fa«cin- 
ated  by  the  gigantic  benelitti  laid  before  iiie 
by  the  trust,  and  also  by  the  intolerable  per- 
seouition  to  which  I  was  subjected  by  the  or- 
ganisation. It  was  rather  against  my  prin- 
cipiea  to  deprive  myself  of  my  liberty.  I  was 
then  a  young  man  and  weJl  able  to  look  after 
my  own  business.  At  last  I  decided  to  join 
and  I  felt  remorse  the  very  same  day,  al- 
though '  gathered  in  great  protits  for  a  long 
time. 

What  Mr.  Clark  tells  us,  many  others 
could  corroborate  if  they  dared,  but  the 
power  of  such  organization  to  control  the 
market  and  even  the  transportation  In 
many  case.s  prevents  them  from  doing  so. 
Such  is  the  modus  operandi  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  trust. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  financial  aspect 
in  the  formation  of  Trusts.  We  may  cite  as 
an  example  the  Whisky  Trust  that  Mr. 
Clark  speaks  about,  and  see  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  realize  dividends  on  non-exist- 
ing stock  better  known  as  watered  stock. 
On  July  the  first,  1898,  was  formed  the 
Whisky  Trust.  The  full  value  of  different 
individual  industries  absorbed  (allowing  a 
margin  for  overvaluation)  was  four  million 
dollars.  A  corporation  was  then  eftablish- 
ed  with  an  authorized  capital  of  24  million 
dollars.  16  millions  dollars  in  common 
stx)ck  and  8  million  dollars  in  preferred 
stock.  Then  the  following  combination  in- 
tervened. 

A  financial  syndicate  was  formed  in  view 
of  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  Trust. 
Each  of  the  owners  of  the  absorbed  con- 
ceima  received  in  kind  full  value  of  theii 
individual  enterprises,  $4,000,000.  Thi  y 
received  over  and  above  $4,000,000  in  com- 
20303— li 


mon  atock,  thus  obtaining  «  net  benefit  of 
100  per  cent.  In  order  t«  receipt  Itself  the 
financial  syndicate  received  $4,000,000  of 
preferred  atock  plus  $6,000,000  of  common 
stock,  net  bene&ta  150  per  cent. 

The  promoter  for  his  services  of  very 
doubtful  value  to  the  consumers,  received 
$6,000,000  In  common  stock.  The  forma- 
tion of  some  of  our  Trust*  in  this  country 
must  surely  be  financed  In  a  similar 
manner.  Indeed  we  have  absolute  proof 
that  such  is  the  case.  While  we  profes*  to 
bo  afraid  of  our  next-door  neiuhhourit,  from 
the  commercial  standpoint,  it  would  seem 
that  our  great  financiers  are  only  too  will- 
ing to  ropy  in  every  detail  their  nefarious 
system  of  o|»erations  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  Trusts. 

It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  people  at 
large  will  appreciate  such  flattery  when  it 
i*  L'iven  at  their  expense,  and  at  that  of 
their  feeling  and  educating  their  children. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  slight 
analysis  of  our  good  kind  of  Trusts  In 
Canada,  and  if  possible  pive  some  slight 
idea  of  the  burden  that  the  masses  have 
to  bear.  I  would  also  desire  to  suggest 
some  material  remedy,  of  course  I  cannot 
expect  that  my  suggestions  will  imme<liate- 
ly  appeal  to  all  the  members  of  this 
House.  But  such  as  it  is,  the  remedy  I 
outline  appears  to  me  the  only  one  avail- 
able, and  as  to  its  urgency.  I  think  that 
no  otie  will  express  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

ifter  carefully  weighing  the  significance 
(  the  following  data,  still  imperfect  al- 
tl  Jgh  collected  at  considerable  pains,  tho 
members  of  the  House  will  see,  I  hope  that 
some  drastic  measures  mU'S.t  be  taken,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
Trusts,  but  also  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
those  now  in  existence. 

The   '  Monetary  Times  '   of  January   6th, 
1012.  published  a  list  of  about  40  mergers, 
giving  In  one  column  the  capitalization  of 
the  merger  and  in  another  the  canital  of 
the  individual  companies  absorbed.  Includ- 
ing bonds.    The  aggregate  capitalization  of 
thirty    eight   of    these    mergers,    according 
to  figures  given  by  the  *  Monetary  Times." 
stands  as  follows: 
Capitalization  of  mergers  .  •   $.%36,n38,266 
Aggregate    capital    of    indi- 
vidual   companies    absorb- 
ed, including  bonds   ....     123,166,588 
We  can   then  conclude   that 

the  watered  stock  is  ..  213,771,686 
The  population  of  Canada  being  7,061,869. 
according  to  the  last  census  returns,  these 
thirty-eight  mergers  represent  a  mortgage 
of  $47.50  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country,  or  $250  on  every  family, 
of  which  mortgage  more  than  two-thirds 
(represent  fictitious  or  watered  stock.  What 


it  mort  iipportant  ii  that  evary  workman'* 
family  haa  to  pay  about  IS  of  tnt«rr«t 
yearly  upon  th«  lama.  Thii  ia  a  haary  tax; 
yet  it  does  not  bc^in  to  ihow  th«  aituatlon 
of  the  Canadian  public  with  re»i>eet  to 
Tmato,  for  it  do«i  not  include  the  Ice  Trust 
reeently  formed,  nor  the  Steel  Truit  wbosu 
oapiUl.  according  to  the  'Monetary  Timet.' 
auri;zate«  ninrly  9100.000,000;  nor  the 
Sugar  TruiU  nor  the  beef,  pork,  milk.  fruiU, 
cereals,  brewing  or  other  food  Truete  iio 
detrimental  in  their  present  form  U>  the 
well-being  of  the  people;  neither  will  the 
Oil  Trust  be  found  in  the  IM.  nor  many  of 
the  Truata  on  clothing.  One  that  stands 
prominent  is  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  Canada,  with  a  capitalization 
of  over  94S.000.000.  and  with  an  annual 
dividend  amounting  to  96,ll".2<M.  nearly 
one  dollar  per  head  on  oui  population. 
Frum  all  the  information  to  hand.  Trusts 
in  Canada  as  at  present  constituted  already 
represent  an  annual  average  tax  of  nearly 
9100  on  each  family,  and  this  tends  con- 
«tantly  to  increase. 

A  glance  at  tne  business  of  the  stock 
exchange  of  Tof  ito  and  Montreal  will 
show  this  very  clearly.  McQuaig  Bros.,  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  publish  a 
list  of  31  companies  and  mergere,  of  which 
26  are  Canadian,  with  a  total  au  horited 
capital  of  96r>C.6&6,076.  and  a  total  isfue  of 
9932,712,775  which  would  appear  to  be  be- 
yond the  law  to  the  extent  of  9266.006,300. 

Amomg  those  will  be  foun^  thr-  British 
Columbia  Packers'  Association,  whose  net 
book  assets  amount  to  93,344.871,  and 
whote  pro&ta  in  six  years  amount  to  91.- 
446.4*22,  an  average  of  20  per  cent  on  their 
toAal  caipital. 

The  Canada  Cement  merger  i?  of  preat 
importance,  as  cement  is  being  used  more 
and  more  in  building.  If  tiiere  were  no 
merger,  it  would  be  more  extensively  used 
by  workmen  in  building  their  own  homes. 
This  merger  comprises  no  less  than  10 
companies,  and  appears  to  be  capitalized 
as  follows:  Merger  capital.  $29,000,000; 
companies'  capital,  917,UOO,000;  watered 
stock.  912.0OOX)OO;  net  profits  of  merger 
(1910),   91.177.698. 

The  Canadian  I.ocomolivp  ■  Company  is 
capitalized  at  95,000.000.  For  a  few  years 
l)ack  their  average  net  protits  have  been 
about  5  per  cent,  after  payment  of  interest 
on  their  bonds  at  71  per  cent,  and  other 
charges.  This  year  it  is  foreseen  that  their 
net  earnings,  after  payment  of  bonds,  will 
be  about  18  per  cent. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Uailway  Company.  We  all  know  what 
tlieir  capital  is,  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
it  came  originally  from  government  prantf, 
although  their  earnings  aggregate  17;26  per 
cent,  an4  they  are  issuing  more  stock. 


The  CanadiiB  Car  roundrr  Compaq  ia 
capitaliiad  at  some  •14.000,000.  Their 
profits,  after  deducting  interest  on  bonds, 
amounted  last  year  to  over  14  per  cent. 

The  Dominion  Iron  ana  Steel  Company, 
and  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  who  arc 
now  clamoring  for  bounties,  ar«i  rather  a 
poor-paying  concern  aa  mergers  go.  4ust 
fancy  only  4:98  per  cent  on  99B.000.00()  of 
stork,  after  paymept  of  all  intcreat  on 
boiMls  and  expenses.  Th«y.  of  oouraa.  also 
are  issuing  new  stock.  The  bounties  they 
aro  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  would 
mean  more  than  9550,000  annually,  and 
bring  their  percentage  of  net  profits  to 
about  7  per  cent  on  their  precent  stock. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  the  real 
labour  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Domin- 
ion iron  and  steel  industry,  a!<  given  by 
Professor  McGill.  who  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  thi-m  a  couple  of  years  0550.  In  hit 
report  he  says: 

The  ooko  ovenn.— Th«i»  ar*  kept  Toiof  nifh* 
and  day.  the  men  attendlnB  tham  are  ino9tI,T 
foreigneni— gas  come  from  Kurops,  15  from  th» 
United  Kingdom,  61  from  NrwfonndUnil,  and 
Ml  are  Canadian!).  Mont  of  the  work  is  such 
that  CSanadiana  do  no*  appl.r  for  it.  They  ar« 
dividsd  into  shifts.  Taking  the  total,  272  work 
ten  houni  and  63  work  twelve  hours  per  shift. 

The  coke  ovens  have  been  gieatly  ex- 
tended since  this  report.  I  am  told  that 
800  men  are  employed  in  this  department. 
90  per  cent  of  whom  are  fnreignirn  bikI  re- 
ceive 91.40  per  day.  Continuous  operation, 
7  days  per  week,  366  days  in  the  yenr. 

Open  hearth  furnace*.— These  are  kep:  going 
niuhit  and  day.  and  the  men  atitending  thcra 
work  in  two  nhifts.  Takinir  the  totals  of  the 
♦.hi'       806   men    work   twelve  boor.*  7 

wor.        »ven   hours,    and   82   wxirlt   ten  r«. 

m  th."  totail  forpe  about  38  per  cent  «.  .n«- 
dians.  29  per  cent  are  Europeans.  19  per  cent 
are  Newfoundlanders.  8  per  rent  are  British, 
and  the  remaioder  are  Americans  or  West 
Indians. 

In  his  department  I  ai )  told  the  force 
employed  is  about  600.  Melters.  about  20, 
receive  from  94.50  to  95  per  day,  and  help- 
ers 92  60,  third  helpers,  91. 80,  general  lab- 
ourers 91.40,  the  latter  class  constituting 
the  majority. 

The  blast  furnaces. — These  b^so  operate  con- 
tinuously, and  the  men  are  divided  into  two 
shifts.  Taking  the  totals,  236  work  twelve 
houra,  13  work  eJeven  hours,  and  64  work  ten 
liours. 

In  this  departmert  blowers  and  heaters 
cet  $3.50  per  day,  second  helpers  92.50, 
third  helpers  $1.80,  and  about  120  general 
labourers  91-40. 

The  mills. — There  are  about  490  men  ait 
work  in  the  blooming,  rail  and  rod  mills.  Of 
these,-  over  850  work  in  twelve-hour  shifts, 
and  the  remainder  work  ten  hours.    The  day 


foM*  !•  Urgar  tlum  thv  nirkt  fore*.  About 
Mty  p*r  «rnt  of  thu  man  ar*  Canadlani.  and 
about  twenty-lour  p^r  rmt  ari-  from  N»w- 
foumikaDd,  no  that  Ih*  ii»rf»iitaw  of  Kuro- 
p«Mi  ktbniir  in  amaJI.  Thr  milli  ur»  knpt 
foing  oontinuoualjr.    Thf  ro  i*  i«mii  tliu«  1o«t. 

In  thia  dcpartnivnt  th«  iiny  i«  alH>ut  Mio 
lamn  an  the  above.  Tltcn  Rf«  a  (pw  well- 
paiil  rollfri  ami  hiBlcr.-,  Im*  the  nwjnrity 
receive  a  bare  exi«t«nce,  or  to  he  conclM, 
14  centi  per  hour.  A  new  feature  tiM  been 
introdiicpd  in  tlif  i-liniM-  r,f  u  ^ibW  L.'ain- 
ni;iff  woric  at  nin<-  o'clo.  It  Sunciay  » veiling, 
truly  a  nnmrknliii'  '«lHtt>  nf  tLinss  in  u 
Christian  country 

8pfakin«  nf  tlir  Trini-i  >irtalion  I)i  piirt- 
nu'nt.   the   pripfcsHnr   cny-: 

Tli'-re  are  nhntit  nuty-foiir  men  pnifntfixl  at 
I  In-  piiT*  loidiiiii  iind  iinloailinn  vf»!«i'l«.  Tlii-' 
work  lastH  niily  diirinn  tlio  «iiram»r  month". 
The  m»n  are  pmploTfd  only  durinn  tlip  sum- 
m»r  dlHerlnir  in  thin  ronpiv  t  from  the  ilook 
■  nd 'wharf  labourer*  in  Halifax.  When  ilipre 
are  no  re'tnols  st  the  piprn.  the  nu-a  are  paid 
time  w«ijp«,  an  l  th*  work  it  cleaning,  4c. 
Wlien  the  Te^ieN  are  in.  they  work  two 
twelre  hour  »hift»,  and  are  paid  tonnau.. 
ratet.  It  would  be  impoK«ible  for  them  to  dn 
ai  much  in  piglit  hours  «s  in  Iwelvp.  \n 
t>illht  hour  law  would  mean  Hii'  employment 
of  three  eight  hour  shift-.  This  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  fnrcp.  and  if  the  syMtem 
r.nd  rate*  of  wal^e^  remaino<l  the  same,  a  do- 
crease  in  individual  earning*.  The  work, 
while  the  veotel-i  are  in,  i«  »teady,  but  when 
there  »re  no  ship*  in.  it  i«  light. 

There  are  from  80  to  IflO  men  running  th» 
engines,  Ac.,  on  ihe  company's  tracks.  These 
work    in    two  twelve    hour   shifts. 

Hcgardiiig  work  on  the  piers,  it  is  true  the 
work  is  seasonal,  it  is  worse,  cases  have  been 
known  of  men  working  «  hours  continuous- 
ly lu  loading  the  vessels. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  locomotive  ni.n,  ple.ise 
note  that  it  calls  for  seven  day,  per  week 
with   a  a  hour  shift   everv   two   weeks. 

Tards.-(3.V)  men  at  $1.40  per  day).  In  the 
yards,  and  stables  about  iOO  men  are  eniployeil. 
A  few  of  thwe  work  twelve  hours,  and  the 
majority  ten  per  day.  Much  of  the  work 
requires  no  skill,  ind  a  considerabk-  per- 
centage oi  the  labour  is  foreign.  .Vn  eighi 
hour  day  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
a  larger  number  of  men,  but  *  is  imiinsMble 
to  say   what   increase   would    be  necessaiy. 

Other  Kniployee«.— There  art-  alxiut  two 
dozen  gateman,  watclimen  and  janitors,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  'imekeepers  and 
r^calemen.  ..11  these  'work'  twelve  hours. 
Xn  eight  hour  law  would  necessarily  mean 
three  eight  hour  shifts. 

1  uiu  intornicd  that  the  Konoral  lulicur- 
ers  in  the  var.ls  are  ordtTi^d  out  on  Suu- 
dayt,  on  the  out  hund  necessity  is  tin- 
whip  and  failure  to  turn  out  nienns  the 
'  sack.' 

The  other  employee*  not  mentioned  are 
the  innovation  of  General  Man  i.'cr  Rut- 
ler,  to  wit:  The  spies  and  blue  coated 
gentlemen  under  the  charge  of  one  Noble 
by  name,   but  otherwise   by  occupatioa. 


The  eniploveut  have  atked  for  an  invea- 
tigatioti  by  the  Lttiiour  Department  alwut 
two  yean  ano,  on  the  uroundi  that  the 
(air  waget  rei'ilution  applied  to  the  <teel 
company.  a«  receiving  grsnti  trt>ni  public 
fund*,  'they  claim  that  the  company  wer« 
not  paying  current  wages  in  the  case  of 
bricklayers,  carpenter*  and  others  aa 
i->l>ourers.  Mr.  Dubreuil.  lair  wages  of- 
T  of  the  Labour  Department,  went  to 
lnvei<rigate;  he  sought  tn  interview  with 
(ieneral  \fAnaei'r  Hutler.  who  politely 
told  him  and  the  government  he  repr' • 
si>nted  that,  tliey  could  go  to  a  wurmvj 
(ilace  than  in  the  ovens  of  the  company. 
'that  tlu'v  would  nut  stand  for  any  inter- 
fi  rence  with  their  business. 

The  report  (^'ifitintied  • 

I'lirelgn  Labour.  -A  little  over  40  per  ctat 
iif  the  employees  are  (?iiri.i4lians,  2S  per  cei»t 
are  from  the  contln.nt  of  Kurope,  JO  per 
'lilt  are  from  NVwfoundlaml.  7  per  cent 
from  the  t'niied  Kingdom,  and  Ihe  remainder 
trim  the  United  St.ite«  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Kuropean  labour  «>nies  mainly  from 
Poland,  Hungary.  Italy  and  France,  though 
•ilinost  every  Kuro|>ean  nation  is  repie-iiited. 
The  Krtroiwan  labour  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
vird-,  coke  ovens  and  among  the  lielpere 
at  the  open  hearth  furnaces,  'fhe  Newfound- 
lan<l  latnur  is  found  also  in  these  deoart- 
ments,  and  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  blast 
furnaces  and  in  the  mills.  .\ll  told  nearly 
60  per  cent   of  the  labonr   i»  imported. 

Watres.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  paid 
by  the  hour.  .\  *y*tem  of  payment  by  tonnage 
or  bonus  has  been  introduced  and  i<  being 
Intended.  Between  .VM)  and  600  men  were 
affected  by  this  sys  "ui  during  the  year 
1909. 

An  anaylsis  of  the  labour  cost  taken  from 
their  own  figures  of  I!«W  as  being  \l M  which 
includes  euperintendeuce.  will  show  ilie  JI.IO 
men  to  be  the  niajor  portion  of  ''»  employees 
of  this  corporation. 

The  Mechanical  Dri  itment.  -.Vbou*  lOt" 
nun     are    engaged     in  s    deprt rtinent.       Of 

these  70  work   twelve,        d   the   reii       tidof  tet 
li<>U' 4    per    shift,    th        .iv    shift    t  ..Bg    Be 
larger    than    the    ni-it    -hift.      Aiwiit    "0    , 
r  'Ut   of   these    men    are   ('luijidiaiis.    .itid    nc - 
ly  all  the  others  are  from  N'ewfoundlaiid  aua 
the    ITnited    Kingdom.      The    men     are     Hia- 
ciiinist-s,    foundry   men,   boiler   makers,    bio  ■• 
^inith*',       pipe      titters,      carprr.ters,      patt 
makers,  Ac. 

Uegarding  the   machinists,    half   of  tht, 
are  ordered  out  each   Sand.iy. 

Another  incidftit  wortli  noticing  is  j.,. 
I"  rceiitHUL-  of  Ciiiiadiiiiis,  which  is  dwind 
linif,  their  i>laces  beinn  taken  by  '  Britisl 
1)i;rn.' 

The  schedule  for  the  trades  is  a.=  fol- 
lows: 

TRADE  A\D  SLIDING  SCALE. 
Machinist,  from  30  cts.  to  17}  ets.     , 
Moulders,  from  30  cts.  to  17^  cts. 
Pattern    makers,  from  27i  cts.   to  32}   cts. 
Carpenters,  from  22}   cts.  to  20  cts. 
Bricklayers,   from  ii  cte.   to  36  ct«. 


lUr  M»ktr*,  f  r«Bi  TTI  eU.  Jo  I7|  «t». 
Pip*  IMM*.  f  rwK  16  «U-  to  171  cU. 

Iht  pallcy  ol  lh«  company  It  to  p^y 
perhtpt  hall  •  doMii  in  taeh  department 
the  maximam,  I'  Nmalnder  having  the 
Inetntiva  ««  the  higher  pay  to  lura  theni 
Into  all  tha  pathwayi  of  envy,  hatred,  and 
uneharltableneia.  That  li  bow  they  kfip 
men  dlvldad.  _    .   ^ 

The  Nova  Beotta  Steel  and  Cual  Com- 
pany, however,  ha«  done  better  than  thi*. 
The  ptrcentage  earned  on  common  atock. 
In  1910,  wai  lO-OT  per  cent,  and  il  they 
ever  received  bountiei.  thl»  company  will 
b«  ptacad  on  a  really  handaome  batii  a: 
to  pmflta,  ^  . 

The  Dominion  Textile  Company,  who 
have  been  clamourlnu  that  It  w.i  Impoa- 
ttble  to  ay  reaionab>  wane*  to  men, 
women  ami  childrpn  In  iheir  employ,  antl 
have  tried  to  convince  the  Department  of 
Labour  that  their  emirioyera  had  to  aub- 
mit  for  the  present  at  least  to  starvation 
wages,  itre  capitalized  at  about  114,000,000, 
and  after  payment  of  all  charges  the  com- 
pany nets  annually  some  tOW,000  to  be 
divided  iimongat  the  aharcholdert.  leaving 
besidt'S  a  substantial  surplua.  Last  year 
the  holders  of  their  preferred  stock  r? 
ceived  the  equivalent  of  22.4  per  cent  on 
their  holdings.  In  the  la»t  fe^  days  this 
company  have  had  remorse  and  have  de- 
cided to  Increase  the  wages  of  those  jtoor 
people  who  have  been  clamouring  for  an 
increase  for  so  long.  I  suppose  when  they 
are  in  a  position  to  pay  22  per  cent  on 
their  stock,  which  will  probably  run  to 
35  per  cent  tor  40  per  cent,  they  feel  that 
they  can  give  a  slice  of  their  vast  earnings 
to  those  who  have  placed  them  In  a  posi- 
tion  to  earn  that  money. 

The  Montreal  Cotton  Company,  Limited, 
on  the  other  liaml,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$7,000,000,  only  shows  an  avorase  earning 
•uf  about  10  per  cent  on  all  stock. 

Let  ua  take  the  mergers  of  tramways 
;ind  see   the  profits  realiiid   by  them: 

Per  cent. 

Halifax 14  32 

Mont'?al   (preferred   stock)..    ..    39:86 

:V)r-     '1 1514 

9 16-38 

Winnipeg 10 

Tlip  Quphee  Trnniway  Company  is  ?■> 
nvpr-c«pitali«ed  that  they  are  ashamed 
t  1  publish  their  figures 

The  holders  of  preferied  atock  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  it] 
19(17  earned  2>*  53  per  cent  on  preferred 
jtock,  but  haying  increased  the  latter  by 
$1,250,000  in  1908  the  dividends  fell  to  18.81 
and  9.46  respectively,  but  this  is  far  below 
the  average  and  a  mere  accident. 

As  for  the  Montreal  Light  Heat  and 
P^wer  Company  that  very  modest  compary 
only  earned  12.38  per  cent  last  year  on  a 


Mpltal  of  |tT.O«>,000,  but  they  tspMt  in  do 
much  bitter  and  pay  an  avaraft  •«»•••'»• 
nual  dividend  of  10  par  cent  on  %"  •♦'»«'■. 
which  would  mean  more  than  w  par  «ont. 

The  William  A.  Rofera,  Ltd.,  Co  ,  ijlver 
p!ating.  c  vl*«»««*'»n  ••.«».«<«>.  P«y  «■«> 
per  cent  -n  preferred  stock  althonih  thJa 
company  it  not  only  opcratinf  In  Canada 
but  in  the  United  Btatei. 

These  are  a  few  of  tha  mtrgera  oBer^  for 
sale  by  one  member  o»  the  Montreal  Btock 
Exchange.  As  will  be  seen  the  intereat 
paid  to  these  concerns  represents  an  aver- 
age of  over  18  per  cent  which  is  enormoua 
when  we  consider  that  the  over-capltaliaa- 
tion  in  the  aggresate  amounts  to  nearly  I 
of  the  total  sum.  This  represents  ^m  in- 
tereat of  nearly  64  per  cent  on  tin-  real 
capital  investea. 

The  number  is  still  increasing,  and  from 
an  issue  of  the  Dominion  Bond  Company 
we  see  that  during  the  year  1911  nineteen 
new  companies  have  been  formed  with  a 
total  capital  of  $23,126,000.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  companies  that  operate  in 
necessaries  of  Ufa  are  consolidating  in  a 
scandalous  way,  and  amongst  them  we  tea 
the  following: 
Amea-Holden  McCready.    Ltd    . .    $1,000,000 

Balding  Paul  CorticeUi.  Ltd 750,000 

Canadian  Cotton,  Ltd 1,250,000 

Wm.  Davies  Co..  Ltd 1.860.000 

International  Milling  Co 1.260,000 

Steel  Radiator  Co 2,450,000 

Sherwin-Williams   To 625.000 

Western  Canada  Flour  MiUs....       760.000 
Matthews-Laing,   Ltd 1,200.000 

Making  a  total  of $11,026,000 

One  half  the  capitalization  in  the  past 
year  ha.^i  been  for  runsolidation  of  inter- 
ests dealing  in  food  stuffs. 

I  will  now  endeavo'.<r  to  expose  to  the 
House  tlie  capitalization  of  some  of  the 
mergers  which  it  is  important  fur  the  pub- 
lic to  knojv.  The  Navigation  merger  is  com- 
posed of  the  Bichelieu  Navigation  Company 
and  other  companies  with  a  capital  jf  $10,- 
(WO.OOO.  The  Paper  merRer  is  composed  of 
the  following  companies:  Montreal  Paper 
Company,  Canada  Paper  Company,  Kin- 
leth  Papor  Company,  Barber  Brothers,  To- 
ronto Paper  Company,  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Company,  RoiUnd  Paper  Company,  North- 
ern Paper  Company— the  capital  atock  to  t)e 
•tS.OOO.OOO. 

The  Laurentian  Paper  Company  has  ia- 
^ued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,800,000. 

Another  merg'^r  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  public  to  know  some- 
thing about  is  the  bread  merger.  It  is  com- 
)i  sed  of  the  Bredon  Bread  Company,  Stuarts 
Limited,  Geo.  Weston.  W.  J.  Bcyd.  H.  C. 
','omlon  and  other  comrpanies.  with  a  ca- 
pacity ot  100,000,0001oavesperannum.  These 
cunipanies  represent  an  aggregate  value  of 
$675,000.    including  good  wilL     It  it  true 


that  wt  h«ar  «« 11.000.000  in  e«ih  »>«ln|  put 
tnto  tiM  tnUrpriM  by  th«  prorootji.  TbU 
unuinal  f«n«r<Mily  b«*  be«n  mid*  up  w 
t.im.  howiVM.  for  hi  hat  capittiliMd  other 
concvrnt  ^X  M.000.000.  thu»  romping  nve 
hundrixl    ,.«  c«nt 

The  flour  nill*  marftr  ti  organlMd  under 
th«  name  of  Canadian  Flour  Mills,  and  ia 
eompoied  of  'he  followinf  eompaniee:  Mc- 
I.«Kl  Mllllnt  Company.  Canada  Flour  MilU 
Comsany,  Campbell  Company.  Uoldta  k 
ComTiany,  Ruth^rfud  MillinR  Company. 
Owter  *  Oompwnj,  and  otiiert.  The 
unlfH  espacitv  of  thew  mllle  i»  4.500  bar- 
r,.!.  .>,.r  rliv.  *>iit  w.»  punnnt  «»c<'rt-iln  ttv 
amount  of  their  capital  which  wa  ara  told 
i*  euurniuui.  'fli')  ettruiiit(>  «i  t'i<'  luti-riiiii- 
ionai  Milline  Cunipany.  with  which  thii 
metger  ia  connected.  Uit  y«'ar  v.ere  ne*/'/ 
four  time*  the  anwunt  recjuirivl  to  pay  the 
intereet  at  6  per  ct'nl  upon  the  bond*  !»• 
•ued.  We  can  lee  the  details  In  the  '  Mon- 
etary Times  •  of  .faly  1.  19U.  paite  121 ;  July 
15.  1011.  pagea  331  and  322;  July  23.  1911. 
pane  410.  ^  , 

Tho  United  Shop  Machinery  Company  if 
Canada  is  not  a  strange  thing  tor  any  one. 
Bs  it  hM  been,  and  in  now  Ceinir.  iiive*li- 
gated  by  a  special  eommitter.  The  r«'P"ft 
of  thi>  '  Monetary  Tim.s  '  of  July  Uie  29th. 
1911.  p«?o  47,  gives  us  some  detsils  of  the 
capitalisation  of  the  company. 

1810  1»1I 

Common  <rtock »2I.6»,M«     WB.SM.^t 

Pref.rrwl  etook 9.\m.O:,9        t.»15.»(W 

Rsecrved l.JUO.Ono 

Surplua U.li4.74«        6.787.107 


Total  capital |I1.:.V).SS2    ItS.Ml.ttl 

Total  diTidenilA 5.180.690       •.117.2tt 

Nairber  of  sharebok*        7."W. 

A  ?lHnfp  at  the  nr  'r  of  msnufactur- 
m<f  entabtiiilin  rts  w)  how  the  constant 
iWTeuse  ill  ci 'i:Uiirat.jn  of  industries,  th^ 
majority  rJ  ifhich  are  engaged  in  preparinif 
or  handling  re  e'.'arios  of  life.  The  capital 
f'  those  t  ibliiihinents  was,  in  1900. 
ii'2. . -16,016.487,    .Dich    was  incrt-Hsed  to  laiS,- 

"  W  in  1905.  This  shtws  cienrly  the  In- 
creased tepdeiicy  toward  combinations  and 
mergers,  although  il  we  could  have  th" 
latest  facts,  it  would  show  a  ifretter  increa?.' 
U.  lt»0 

The  dinger  of  increasing  centralization  ol 
industrial  intsrests  is  proven  also  by  the 
number  of  •mp'.oyers"  issoiiaticns  fornu'd 
with  .similar  end*  in  vi,>w; 

Number 

Trade.  «? 

Associations. 

Building ^>7 

Metil S2 

LumfaerinK ' 

Printing * 

Clothing      « 

Leather ' 

Psiper J 

Food  and  tobacco U 

Lioansed  riotuaiUera  and  brewers..  9 


N'mbr 
Trad*.  <f 

AsMcialtnat. 

Barber* I 

AfrirnMarliU 14 

Tran«pnrt .     I 

General  •mploTera..   ...     10 

VTholeaa.'  '   and   rtiall    i<*r«hant«. .    40 

Toul m 

This  Bombor  is  acw      ./Ut.-w*  \      M. 

Among  tha  30  mergers  I  ^  tirev.cucly 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the  '  M<>n«'- 
(iry  Times,'  perhapj  one  of  tha  most  rr- 
markabla  is  Tha  Canada  Bread  Co.,  Ud.  of 
Torontc.  This  merger  is  capitalKad  at 
85,000,000.  The  companies  absorbed  •  are 
the  following:  Breden  Bread  Co..  Geo. 
Weston  *  Co.,  H.  C.  Tomlon.  Htuarts  Ltd.. 
W  .  Uoyd.  The  total  capital  ol  the«f 
anies  waa  tOTft.OOO.  The  public  in 
■  I'  -Hion  where  this  Trust  operataa  will 
"  <   .ore  have  to  pay  not  only  the  interest 

.'.  profits  on  the  real  capital  investad. 
but  aUo  on  about  four  and  one  halt  mil- 
lions of  more  or  lesit  fictitious  capital.  At 
6  per  cent  this  would  ri-prueent  ^n  annual 
tax  of  nearly  one  dollar  per  head  on  ttie 
population  of  Toronto.  If  we  add  to  the 
llread  Trust  and  Milk  Trust  capitalised  at 
81.265.000  by  the  City  Oalry  Co..  Ltd..  To- 
ronto, the  real  ca>i)ital  of  which  amounts 
to  1176,000.  includin«  good  will,  we  have 
81.000,000  flctit!ouB  capital,  or  160.000  per 
annum  more  that  the  citizens  of  Tr-onto 
have  to  pay  without  K)^tting  value. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
paratively with  the  Canning  Trust,  Uie 
Dominion  Canners.  Ltd.,  of  Hanailton,  | 
Ont,  with  a  capitalization  of  $12,500,000. 
No  less  than  45  individual  oompanieg  are 
included  in  this  trust,  .nd  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  members  o  4.his  House  and  the 
country,  I  will  read  the  names  of  tJic 
companies  involved.  There  may  bo 
amongst  them  names  well  known  to  the 
members  o'  this  House:  Ayimer  Cannini.' 
Co..  Kent  Canning  Co.,  Drenden  Canning 
Co.,  Orimsby  Oonndng  Co.,  Imperial  Can- 
ning Co..  Warelwuse  Canning  Co.,  W. 
Houlter  k  Son,  Ontario  Pure  Food  Co.. 
Lowery  Bros.,  Bowlly  Bros.,  L.  N.  Bche- 
rlck  k  Co..  Wellington  Packing  Co.,  Leam- 
ington Canning  Co.,  Aylmer  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  Ltl..  Farmers'  Canning:  Co.,  Hil- 
lier  Preserving  Co.,  Napanee  Cannina  Co.. 
Old  Homestead  Canning  Co..  St.  Thomas 
Canning  Co.,  Lakeside  C.  nning  Co.  Ltd., 
Brighton  Canning  Co.,  Delhi  Canning  Co., 
F.  B.  Lalor  Canning  Co.,  Simcoe  Canning 
Co.,  Lakeport  Canning  Co.  A.  C.  Miller 
Canning  Co.,  Port  Hope  Preserving  «nd 
Cannine  Co..  Strathroy  Canning  Co.,  Mil- 
ler *  Co.,  Belle  Rivf  Canning  Co.,  A.  B. 
Taylor  Canning  Co.  West  Lome  Canning 
Co.,  Amherst  Ca'  ing  Co.,  Bloomfleld 
Packing  Co.,  Bnrliiigton  Canning  Co.,  Jor- 
don  Station  Canning  k  Preserving  Co.. 
Viagara  Falls  Canning  Co.,  J.  H.  Wethey 
Ltd.,  Tilbury  Canning  Co. 
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Their  total  aggregate  capital  accordini; 
to  the  'Monetary  Times'  does  not  exceed 
11.674,000,  thii!  would  mean  $10,000,000 
more  of  fictitious  capitalization,  a  sum 
of  about  $600,000  annual  tax  without  value 
on   people   buying  Canadian  goods. 

Mr.  LALOR.  Is  the  hon.  gentleman  sure 
of  his  figures  as  to  the  capitalization,  when 
he  says  $12,000,000  and  some  odd  hundred 
thousands  f  I  can  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  is  positively  wrong. 

Mr.  VERVHvLE.  My  hon  friend  will 
have  to  >>lame  the  offtcial  journal  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  fienre?,  I  have 
tikeix  from  the  '  Monetary  Times." 

Mr.  LALOR.  As  an  officer  of  that  com- 
'pany,  I  may  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
the  capital  is  $2,200,000  preferred  stock,  and 
the  same  amount  of  common.  1  am  glad 
to  correct  him  in  his  figures. 

Mr.  VERVILLE.  As  I  have  already  said. 
I  am  always  citing  from  the  'Monetary 
Times',  which  is  an  official  journal,  and 
which  has  a  pretty  good  standing.  Of 
course  1  am  willinsr  to  accept  any  correction 
the  hon.  gentleman  may  make ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  wouUi  be  proper  to  have  the 
correction  made  in  the  'Monetary  Times' 
likewise,  which  is  a  journal  scattered  over 
the  country.  Now  if  we  are  well  informed 
a  great  many  of  these  small  institutions 
have  since  the  formation  of  the  Trust  been 
clut^ed,  the  consideration  of  small  towns 
or  villages  has  had  no  consideration,  the 
consumers  have  felt  to  a  large  e.xtent  the 
formation  of  the  Trust  also  the  prbducer 
who  has  now  only  one  buyer.  The  Trust 
I  am  informed  goes  further  by  setting  the 
retail  price  to  the  corner  grocery  store. 
Here  I  wish  to  cite  some  paragraphs  of  the 
agreement  which  1  have  taken  from  the 
'  Grain  Growers'  Guide,'  not  a  bad  author- 
ity. The  agreement  has  already  been  cited 
in  the  House  more  than  once,  but  there 
are  some  thincrs  in  it  which  I  wish  to  put 
on  the  'Hansard'  in  this  connection. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  selling'  contract  be- 
tween the  Dominion  Canners  Limited,  and 
the  wholesalers. 

In  consideration  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions hereinafter  contained,  the  whole- 
saler agrees  to  purchase  exclusively  from  the 
company  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  dati>. 
all  domestic  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  the  wholesaler  may  r"quire  in  their 
business  of  all  kinds  manufactured  by  the 
company  and  will  aleo  purchase  at  least  50 
pet  cent  of  their  totaj  year's  requirements 
of  any  other  goods  of  a  kind  manufactured 
by  the  company,  such  as  baked  beans,  jams, 
jellies,  preserved  fruits,  condensed  milk  and 
evaporated  cream,  and  further  agrees  not  to 
contract  for  season  1911-12  or  later  until  after 
July  Xst,  1911. 

1.  The  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  nhall 
be  sold  under  two  groups  known  as  '  A  '  and 
•  B ',  a  list  of  which  shall  be  published  and 


sent  to  the  wholesaler  by  the  oompany,  sneh 
list  price  to  ehow  the  prices  at  whieK  th* 
poods  will  be  sold  in  the  different  ternioneM. 
The  difference  in  prices  between  group  '  A  ' 
and  Kronp  '  B '  being  2}  cente  per  dozen. 

2.  AH  private  brands  or  labels  shall  be  Hated 
in  group  'A  '.  The  opening  standard  brands 
for  groups  '  A  '  and  '  B '  goods  shall  be  lowest 
of  the  season  for  those  brands. 

3.  On  or  before  December  1st  in  each  year, 
the  prices  of  all  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
sold  under  the  brands  comprised  in  groups 
'  A  '  and  '  B '  shall  be  advanced  at  least  2) 
cents  per  dozen  and  may  be  advanced  at  other 
times  as  the  company  see  fit. 

4.  The  price  of  said  goods  shall  be  payabi* 
sixty  days  after  the  shipment  without  dis- 
count, or  if  paid  within  20  days  after  ship- 
ment, a  discount  of  li  per  cent  will  be  .lUowed. 
The  company  have  the  option  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  goods  shall  be  sold. 

5.  The  oompany  will  assemble  goo<ls  for  as- 
sorted oars  where  inter-factory  shipments  aro 
necessary  at  an  extra  cost  of  one  cent  per 
case  on  the  whole  car.  Cars  will  be  loaded 
at  the  nearest  factory  at  which  the  goo<U  can 
be    most  conveniently  a-ssembled. 

6.  The  wholesaler  hereby  agrees  not  to  sell 
or  to  allow  any  one  in  their  employ  to  sell 
directly  or  indjrec-tly  to  any  person,  who  has 
not  executed  a  similar  contract  and  has  not 
violated  the  .'«me,  either  wholesaler  or  re- 
tailer by  agent  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  till'  '■ompany  whether  now  in  stock 
or  owned  by  i  iiera  or  to  be  acquired  after  the 
date  hereof  wheresoever  or  howsoever  obtain- 
ed, at  less  than  the  stipulated  selling  prices 
and  teruLs  in  force  from  time  to  time  as  per 
lists  to  be  issued  by  the  company,  a  copy  of 
the  current  selling  price  lists  to  be  mailed  to 
the  wholfsaler  as  soon  as  issued. 

7.  The  who!e«=aIer  also  afjrops  thnt  they  shall 
not  give  cash  or  credit  notes,  discounts,  re- 
bates or  other  benefits  upon  sales  made  or  to 
be  made  of  such  products,  nor  shail  they  (five 
or  sell  at  a  reduction  or  at  an  advance,  other 
(foods  in  consideriition  of  sales  of  the  pro- 
ducts aforesaid  which  would  in  any  way  vio- 
late or  reduce  the  selling  price. 

;8.  The  wholesaler  also  agrees  not  to  buy 
ilomosiic  canned  fruit  or  vegetables  manufac- 
tured by  any  other  manufacturer  nor  s'lall 
they  sell  either  on  their  own  account  o  as 
asent  or  otherwise,  the  product  of  any  other 
Cauulian  manufacturer  of  canned  fruit  or 
vegeii,.  les. 

9.  The  whoJp.salpr  also  covenants  that  they 
have  not  contracted  for  or  bouglit  any  canned 
fruits  or  vejielables  of  the  pack  of  1910,  put 
lip  by  any  otlu-r  Canadian  iiuinnfacturer,  and 
any  canned  goods  which  they  have  in  stock  at 
the  present  time  of  other  brands  not  listed 
in  groups  '  A  '  and  '  B  '  shall  he  sold  hy  them 
at  not  less  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  sale  of  said  '  B  '  group  of  canned 
fruits  and   vegetables. 

10.  The  purchase  and  selling  price  list*  in 
force  from  time  to  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  thi3  contract  may  be  changed  and 
other  prices  established,  by  mailing  them,  or 
otherwise  notifying  them  to  the  wholesaler; 
opening  prices  to  be  named  as  late  as  possible 
in  the  season. 
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11.  Th*  wholcMlw  agrMs  not  to  mU  or 
oUierwia*  aappJy  the  produots  of  th»  oomiMkny 
to  any  pcraon  or  oompany  who  hare  rioiated 
thrir  oontraot  with  the  oompany,  after  having 
received  notice  from  the  company  tliat  8uoh 
Ti<^tion  haa  taken  pleoe.  The  contpan;  oon- 
aenta  to  the  wholeMtler  selling  to  any  other 
wholesaler  who  shall  have  executed  a  similar 
agreement  hereto  at  the  wholesivlp  prico.  pro- 
vided permission  is  firat  obtained  from  the 
company.  The  wholesaler  also  agreen  to  ad- 
vise their  salesmen  of  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, and  the  company  also  reserves  the  rlgl't 
to  cancel  the  order  for  goods  or  any  part 
thereof  remaining  unshipped  in  the  event  of 
the  wholesaler  committing  a  breach  of  any 
of  the  terms  of  this  oontraot. 

12.  The  wholesaler  further  agrees  that  when 
railed  upon,  and  in  any  event  before  pay- 
ment of  the  discount  hereinafter  mentioned, 
they  shall  give  unconditionally  to  the  com- 
pany a  declaration  sworn  to  by  the  wholesaler 
or  by  any  member  of  the  wholesa'a  firm  or  by 
any  traveller  or  any  one  in  their  employ 
designated  by  the  company,  showing  that  this 
contract  has  been  carried  out  in  oil  its  term". 
The  wholesaler  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
discount  until  such  declaration  has  been  given 
and  all  invoioee  for  goods  soild  have  been  paid. 
Raid  discount  shaJil  be  forfeited  as  liquidated 
damages  for  failure  to  comply  with  all  the 
terms  of  this  contract.  The  said  discount  can- 
not be  antisipated  by  deduoting  the  same  from 
the  invoices. 

13.  In  consideration  of  the  wholesaler  pur- 
chasing exclusively  from  the  company,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth  and  complying  with  all 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  company  agrees 
to  pay  and  allow  them  a  trade  discount  of  ten 
per  cent  upon  f.o.b.  factory  price  of  all  c:inned 
vegetables  so  purchased,  such  discount  to  be 
paid  half  yearly  on  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each   year. 

U.  All  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  sold 
to  the  wholesaler  are  hereiby  guaranteed  as  to 
quality. 

15.  Travellers'  order  books  in  quadruplicate 
will  be  provided  by  the  company  if  required. 

16.  In  case  the  wholesaler  shall  sell  goods 
outside  the  province  in  which  their  head 
office  is  situated,  upon  request  the  company 
will  supply  them  with  price  lists  of  the 
prices  ruling  in  any  other  province  in  which 
they  may  solicit  business,  and  they  agree  that 
in  all  casas  they  shall  observe  the  price, 
terms  and  conditions  ruling  in  such  province. 

17.  The  company  reservt*  the  right  to  in- 
troduce a  special  group  at  somewhat  re- 
duced prices,  terms  and  discounts  in  order 
to  meet  special  conditions  in  any  loculify  or 
localities,   if  considered   necessary. 

18.  In  the  event  of  a  short  pack  caused  by 
front,  drought  or  other  unexpected  causes, 
and  consequent  inability  to  put  up  a  full 
pack,  the  company  will  make  to  full  exteni 
of  their  pack  a  pro  rata  delivery  to  all  buy- 
ers whose  ordi'r«  nro  accepted  prior  to  July 
15.  On  any  undelivered  portion  of  60  per 
cent  of  such  booked  orders  the  company  will 
pay  wholesalers  15  cents  per  case  of  two  dozen 
tins.  Subsequent  orders  to  be  booked  sub- 
ject  to  pack. 

19.  The  company  cannot  guarantee  delivery 
of   any   particular    brauds    from    any    special 


factory,  but  they  will  give  aarly  erihra  and 
•hipping  instractions  the  preferanoe. 

20:  The  company  agrees  to  ship  the  eaaned 
fruit  and  vegetables  when  ready.  Payment 
shall  be  made  by  the  wbolasala*  for  good* 
ordered  but  not  9hin>ed  on  lat  December,  and 
they  will  be  heJd  by  the  company  for  reason- 
able length  of  time  thereafter,  the  wholesaler 
to  pay  storage  at  rate  of  )  cent  per  oose  per 
month  and  insurance  after  that  date. 

21.  The  wholesaler  agrees  that  all  goods  sold 
prior  to  December  1,  1910,  shall  be  ehargtd 
and  dated  from  time  of  shipment,  and  tnat 
any  unshipped  portion  or  order  so  taken  shall 
be  charged  up  not  later  than  December  1, 
1910.  The  wholesaler  also  agrees  that  in  the 
event  of  an  advance  being  advised  by  the 
Dominion  Canners  or  or  before  December  1. 
1910,  that  all  goods  sold  and  unshipped  lit 
that  time  shall  be  charged  immediately  ap«n 
receiving  notice  of  such  advance.  On  all 
canned  goods  sold  after  the  1st  December  the 
wholesaler  agrees  to  charge  up  tm .  date  of 
shipment  at  the  prices  ruling  at  the  time  ef 

this  shipment.     Dated  this day  of 

1910. 

An  analysis  of  the  business  of  the  Mont- 
real fish  corporation  will  give  us  another 
million  of  watered  stock,  and  $60,000  an- 
nual  taxation. 

Another  food  trust  worth  mentioning  is 
the  Matthew.s-Laing  Ltd.,  operating  in 
Montreal  and  Ottawa.  It  appears  to  be 
ovpr-capitaiize<l  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000, 
the  merger  capital  beinij  $7,000,000  and  the 
three  concerns  included,  namclv,  Geo. 
Matthews  &  Co.  Ltd..  Park  Blackburn  Co. 
Ltd.,  Laing  Packinc  &  Provision  Co,  Ltd., 
These  abrogate  only  $2,000,000,  which  it 
is  said  is  itself  an  over-capitalization.  In 
any  case  this  would  prove  an  additional 
annual  charge  of  $300,000. 

These  five  food  trusts  which  are  but  a 
trifling  portion  of  the  combining  actually 
acoomplished  in  food,  therefore  represent 
$22,500,000  of  fictitious  values,  upon  which 
the  people  pay  without  rpceiving  any 
benefits  whatever.  Therefore  an  annual 
tax  of  $1,290,000. 

There  are  still  n  larffo  niniiber  of  other 
combinations  which  could  be  exposed, 
but  I  will  leave  for  other  members 
of  the  House  the  t.ask  of  bringing  to 
lisht   some   of  their  operations. 

William  Miller  ColliiT.  in  his  book  "n 
Trusts,  tells  us  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
Trusts  on  wages,  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

The  effects  of  excessive  capitalization,  and 
the  attempt  to  pay  dividends  upon  such 
capitalization,  are  a  tendency  to  create  ar- 
tificial earnings  upon  an  artificial  capita' 
both  by  artificially  raising  the  price  of  tli:- 
article  produced,  and  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  wages  paid.  The  result  to  the  public 
from  an  economical  standpoint  is  objection- 
able. 

The  question  has  more  tfian  once  been 
asked:  What  remedy  should  be  applied  to 
6uch   a   state   of  things,   and   what  action. 
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liffiilKtiT*  or  otherwiM.  can  b«  devised 
in  mdtt  to  prevent  this  undue  develop- 
mant  of'  mergers,  every  time  the  answer 
hH  been  legislation.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  a  mistake,  we  have  too  much  legislation 
OB  Hkt  statute-books  at  ptesent.  and  it 
wouU  take  op  all  the  time  «t  the  disposal 
of  our  courts  of  iustice  to  enforce  the  Is'*'* 
already  made.     Let  me  mention  them: 

1.  By  the  British  Wages  Act,  section  91. 
subsection  3,  in  the  parliament  of  Canada 
ia  vested  of  legislation  in  matter  tof  trade 
and  commerce. 

S.  The  Trade  Union  Act  of  1872,  re- 
enacting  in  substance  the  British  Trade 
Unicni  Act  of  1872,  forecasts  legislation 
against  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
by  exenxpting  before  hand  trade  unions 
from  the  operation  of  any  «uch  laws. 
Embodied  in   the  Bevised  Statutes. 

3.  In  18S9,  subsequent  to  the  findings  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  Labour  Commission  of  1888, 
parliament  enacts  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Embodied  in  the  Criminal  Code,  sections 
49M9e  (Revised  Statutes.  1906). 

4.  The  usefulness  of  the  above  provi- 
sions was  materially  increased  by  parlia- 
ment in  1900,  by  an  amendment  omitting 
the  word  '  unlawful '  in  the  definition  of 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  thus 
shitting  the  burden  of  prdof  upon  the 
aoeused. 

5.  In  1895,  and  again  in  1898.  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Sproule  introduced  Bills  to  regulate 
Trusts,  but  they  are  not  carried  through. 

6.  The  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1897.  sec- 
tion 18.  provides  that  when  it  shall  be 
established  that  there  exists  any  trust  or 
combination  with  regard  to  any  article  of 
commerce,  the  Governor  in  Council  shall 
place  such  article  upon  the  free  list,  or 
so  reduce  the  duty  as  to  give  the-  public 
the  benefit  of  reasonable  competition. 

7.  By  an  amendment  to  le  Inland 
Revenue  Act  (chapter  17.  19(  -  the  min- 
ister is  empowered  to  cancel  the  manu- 
facturing license  of  any  company  selling 
goods   under   restrictive   conditions. 

8.  Parliament  adopted  in  1910.  9  and  10 
Edward  VII,  chapter  9,  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  investigation  of  combines,  mono- 
polies, trusts  and  mergers,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  the  ooeration  of  such 
concerns  public  through  the  action  of  the 
courts. 

Reference  can  be  made  to  the  '  Labour 
\  Oazette,'  and  to  some  cases  of  great  im- 
portance. In  Vol.  XI,  pages  1024,  1028,  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  trust,  also  on  pages 
1170,  1408,  will  be  found  valuable  inform- 
ation in  that  respect.  Also  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  first  attempts  at  litigation 
against  trusts^  in  Canada  is  given  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Edgar  in  the  'Journal  of  Political 
Economy,'  1906,  page  427.    In  1901,  action 


was  taken  against  the  Canadian  Paper 
Manufaoturers  under  the  Customs  Tarifl 
Act,  1897,  an  account  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  same  joumul,  1606,  page  431.  In  1S04, 
actton  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
American  iy)bacoo  Company  and  tbe  Em- 

Sire  Tobacco  Company  rrder  the  Inland 
Revenue  Act,  as  a  ->dt:  •:.  1904,  an  ac- 
count of  which  can  also  be  found  in  the 
'  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  In  1907 
action  was  taken,  through  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  tie  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grain  trade,  with  reference 
to  the  Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce  Ex- 
change. Explanations  can  be  found  in  the 
•  Labour  Gazette,'  vol.  VIII,  page  708.  We 
have  also  the  famous  case  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Canada, 
reference  to  which  can  also  be  ftound  in 
the  '  Labour  Gazette,'  vol.  XI,  pages  969, 
1260.  1272. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Trusts 
in  Canada,  eo  far  as  I  harve  been  able  to 
discover  it  up  to  the  present  time.  Of 
course,  those  who  have  studied  these  ques- 
tions seriously  are  well  aware  that  the  only 
real  and  permanent  protection  that  the 
people  can  find  against  such  vampires  is 
organization  and  co-operation.  By  such 
means  they  will  paralyze  the  Trusrts.  But 
they  must  never  cease  watching.  '  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  '—and 
of  life.  However,  apart  from  this  perman- 
ent and  radical  remedy  which  can  only  be 
slowly  and  gradually"  applied,  there  are 
others  of  a  temporary  nature,  yet  eflBcac- 
ious  in  their  way,  provided  hv  legislation. 
The  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1897.  section  18. 
provides,  as  we  have  seen,  that  when  it  is 
established  that  there  exists  any  Trusts 
or  Combines  on  any  article  of  commerce, 
that  article  shall  be  placed  in  the  free  list. 
This  is  supplemented  by  the  Combines  In- 
vestigation Act,  and  I  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  apply  the  law  to  the  glaring 
cases  that  I  have  just  described.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  also,  that  the  workingmen 
of  Montreal  and  elsewhere  will  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Com- 
bines Investigation  Act  and  that  full  light 
will  be  shed  upon  these  cunspiracies. 

If  we  stop  to  cdnsider  and  compare  the 
actions  of  the  Trusts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  we  can  conclude  why  these  very 
same  institutions  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  effect  a  speedy  organization. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  whose  report  fills  some  1.300  pages 
with  valuable  information  on  this  subject, 
shows  that  one  combination  is  selling  90 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  output;  another  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  product; 
that  a  third  controls  at  times  as  high  as 
95  per  cent  of  the  production  of  spirits; 
that  a  fourth  is  selling  from  7S  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  steel  rods  and 
smooth  wire  and  from  66  to  96  per  cent  of 
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wire  nailt;  that  the  lame  company  by  its 
patent!  hai  a  practical  monopoly  on  barb- 
ed wire  and  woven  wire  fencing;  that  an- 
other company  produces  from  90  to  96  per 
cent  of  the  refined  petroleum  and  all  of 
these  monopolies  fix  their  own  price. 

I  believe  that  I  am  justified  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  in  expressing  my  views  and 
impressions  as  to  the  wavini;  of  the  flai^ 
and  as  to  the  cry  of  '  Canada  for  Canad- 
ians.' So  much  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject and  with  so  great  an  appearance  of 
sincerity  that  some  people  might  at  first 
sight  be  impressed  by  these  expressions 
and  actions,  out  a  closer  investigation  and 
inquiry  will  reveal  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  the  politician  and  others  who  indulge 
in  them. 

Any  one  who  follows  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  country  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  selling  a  good  part  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Canada,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  any  waving  of  the  flag  it  should 
also  be  waved  in  such  instances.  The 
amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Can- 
ada is  enormous;  still  we  have  not  heard 
any  alarming  utterances  from  the  so-called 
champions  of  the  principle  of  '  Canada  for 
Canadians.' 

If  we  take  the  last  report,  we  find  that  we- 
have  invested  in  the  country: 

From  United  States $117,143,220 

France 70,750,000 

Germany 30,7?5.000 

Belgium 11.675,000 

Holland 11.000,000 

Turkey 3,000.000 

Russia 1,500,000 

$595,893,228 

We  ha.e  then  foreign  capital. $    139,589,650 

American 417,143,221 

British 1,860,000,000 

Grand  Total $2,416,732,871 


If  this  total  amount  of  capital  is  divided, 
by  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
we  have  an  indebtedness  on  every  mau, 
woman  and  child  of  $341,  or  in  other  words, 
the  interest  at  6  per  cent  would  mean  $20 
on  every  head,  an  annual  charge  of  over 
$100  per  average  family. 

American  capital  seemj  to  dominate  in 
British  Columbia.  We  have  209  branch 
companies  with  an  average  capital  of  $600,- 
000  or  a  total  of  $125,400,000. 

Inveatment   in   milU  and   timber    ..  $65,000,0u0 

Investment  in  mines 60,000.000 

Land  deals 8^00,000 

Packing  mostly   in  British  Colum- 
Wa 6,000,000 

According  to  this  statement  the  Ameri- 
cans wouU  own  about  75  per  cent  oF  the 
timber  inaustries  in  British  Columbia;  60 


per  cent  of  mining  industriei  are  alio  the 
property  of  Americans.  We  conclude  that 
about  one-half  of  American  capital  it  in- 
vested in  British  Columbia  out  of  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  Dominion.  We 
find  that  about  %  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  land  leals  in  the  prairie  prov- 
inces and  10  millions  in  lumber  and  minei 
in  the  same  provinces.  We  also  find  insur- 
ance companies  with  a  capital  of  43  mil- 
lions and  we  know  that  those  companies 
possess  very  little  real  estate. 

If  we  take  the  report  of  our  Canadian 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  we  find  that 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  March,  1911, 
the  total  assets  of  American  life  and  fire 
insurances  in  Canada,  was  $55,456,527  the 
two  principal  items  being  bonds  and  de- 
bentures. Their  assets  represented  by  de- 
bentures and  stocks  are  as  follows: 

Debentnrea $13,299,281 

Stock ie2,Ul 


$0,165,388 

Yet  from  all  appearances  the  country 
has  not  been  in  danger.  Th")  prairie  prov- 
inces, which  have  less  American  capital, 
iiave  clamoured  less  about  being  thorough 
Itritishi-ra  than  British  Columbia,  where 
inor-^  than  half  of  all  capital  invested  is 
.\merican  If  Trusts  are  increasing  in  capi- 
tal .ind  in  numbers  also,  industries  are  di- 
minishing in  number,  which  fact  shows 
clearly  that  with  the  present  system  we 
mny  aiiticipatu  having  some  day  only  one 
Trust;  then  the  whole  population  of  our 
Dominion  will  be  the  subject  of  that  Trust. 

At  present  we  have  a  system  of  cold  stor- 
age in  the  country,  which,  from  its  origin, 
has  done  more  harm  tlian  eood.  At  its 
inception,  the  cold  storage  system  was  built 
up  and  sub'ti.'lizjd  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  but  the  invention  has  been 
abused,  and  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
have  furnished  the  means  to  overtax  our 
population  and  to  starve  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
the  number  of  pounds  of  food  stuffs  in  cold 
storage  warehraees,  the  price  paid  for  mer- 
chandise storyl  in  the  months  of  November. 
Dwember  anl  January,  and  also  the  retail 
price  paid  by  the  onsumers,  we  would  un- 
derstand the  enormous  profits  made  by 
these  institutions. 

We  are  told  that  millions  of  pounds  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  now  In  storage  in 
our  larse  cities.  Butter  that  was  bought 
for  24  cents  v)er  pound  is  now  being  sold 
for  45  cents.  Eggs  are  being  imported, 
though  there  is  a  good  quantity  new  in 
storage,  and  they  were  sold  lately  for  60 
cents  a  dozen,  and  they  were  f(>r  from  being 
fresh,  (^hee.i'i  is  now  being  sold  at  20  cents 
a  pound,  though  it  was  stored  at  less  than 
13  cents  a  pound.  Quaiitities  of  cerealsi 
fowls  and  fish  have  been  stored  for  more 
than  two  yeaTS.     Instead  of  putting  fresh 
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profiuce  on  the  market,  in  many  iustances, 
it  is  two  yem  old  or  more,  and  then  we 
are  wondvrins  wiiy  we  don't  get  good  food. 
If  any  legislation  is  to  be  enacted  on  this 
subject,  a  la^r  should  be  passed  that  will 
prevent  any  storage  company  from  keeping 
f  lodstuffs  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  for  a  specific  time,  as  they  havj 
in  the  state  of  N?w  York  They  should 
also  be  compelled  to  make  a  weekly  report 
to  the  government  ' 

The  cos!  of  living  is  increasing,  the  pur- 
chaiin((  power  of  money  is  diminishing, 
ind  we  are  wondering  why  the  masses  are 
Bot  liatJsfled.  Let  good  enough  alone,  we 
say,  except  when  the  interests  of  Trusts  and 
uf  certnin  manufacturers  are  at  stake. 
VfirU,  the  time  h»<  come  when  the  people 
will  not  and  cannot  stand  this  cny  longer. 
The  full  weight  jf  the  protectionist  tax  up- 
on the  workingman  was  placed  in  evidence 
before  thf  Tariff  Commission  in  1905,  and 
with  thi'  permission  of  the  House  1  will  put 
on  '  Hnnr^ard  '  these  facts,  which  Strikingly 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  work- 
ingmen  are  prot?eted: 

The  workingman,  sleeping  peacefuJiy  upon 
a  30  p.c.  mattress  covert  with  a  30  p  c- 
quilt  and  a  35  p.c  comforter,  awakes  to 
gasse  upon  a  20  p.c.  chrome  hanging  on  tho 
v.ttll,  covered  with  a  35  p  c.  wall  paper. 
Lifting  his  head  from  a  30  p  c.  pillow,  he 
steps  upon  a  25  p.c.  carpet,  where  he  alights 
upon  a  30  p.c.  tack.  He  lifts  a  35  p.c.  win- 
dow blind,  removja  a  35  p.c.  flannel  night- 
gown, slips  into  a  35  p.c.  shirt  and  35  p.c. 
trousers,^  35  p.c.  socks  and  25  p.c.  shoes, 
ties  the  shoes  with  35  p.c.  laces  and  Washes 
himself  with  35  p.c.  soap.  The  drying  op- 
eration is  performei  with  a  30  p.c.  lowel, 
and  the  combing  of  his  hair  with  a  35  p.c. 
comb.  He  adjusts  a  35  p  c.  collar,  after 
hunting  for  a  35  p.c.  collar  button,  and 
rrobably  finis  a  25  p.c  pantaloon  button 
nrissing,  necessitating  the  tiglitoning  of  his 
35  p.c.  suspenders  The  request  for  the  re- 
placing of  the  button  in  the  proper  place  is 
met  by  his  wife  in  r  J5  p.c.  corset  and  other 
highly  protected  clothing.  She  does  the 
necessary  stitching  on  a  30  p.c.  sewing 
machine,  with  25  p.c.  thread,  the  final 
act  being  performed  with  a  30  p.c. 
needle,  assisted  by  a  30  p.c.  thim- 
ble. Before  leaving  for  downstairs  he 
adjusts  his  10  per  cent  artificial  teeth,  and 
then  descends  to  light  a  fire  in  a  25  per 
cent  stove  with  25  per  cent  charcoal  which 
he  carries  in  a  25  ner  cjnt  pail.  He  may 
perliaps  use  some  of  Rockefeller's  30  per 
cent  coal  oil  to  assist  matters.  He  then 
sits  down  on  a  30  per  cent  chair  at  a  30 
rtr  cent  table  covered  with  a  30  per  cent 
table  cloth,  his  knees  being  protected  by  a 
30  per  cent  table  napkin.  In  due  season 
he  has  his  choice  of  the  following  articles 
of  food:  apples,  40  cents  a  barrej;  bacon 
and  ham,  2  cents  a  pound;  cheese,  3  cents 


a  pound;  butter,  4  cents  •  pound;  coffee, 
10  centa   •   pound;    potatoes,    16   centg   • 
bushel.      He  assists  himself  with  a  3S  per 
cent  knife  and  a  30  per  cent  fork,  likely 
soMing  his  36  per  rent  cuffs  in  the  opera- 
tion.     Before  he  leaves  for  work   he  ar- 
ranges   for  his  children    to   regale    them- 
selves with  36  per  cent  sugar  candy  during 
the  day,  vtHh  35  per  cent  dolls;  that  they 
shall  go  to  school  with  30  per  cent  school 
bags   and   35   per   cent   copybooks,  decked 
witrt  3^  per  cent  ribbons.       These  things 
arranged,  he  daily  takes  his  30  per  cent  tool 
bag  filled  with  30  per  cent  nails,  30  per 
cent  tools,  25  per  cent»  axe,   carries   a  30 
per  cent  crowbar,   lights  his  35   per   cent 
pipe  with   his  80  cents   a  pound   tobacco, 
flxe.s   his   30   per   cent   hat   firmly   on   his 
head  and  hustles  off  through  the  dark  »t 
the  morning  guided  bv  the   light  from  30 
per  cent  gas  lamps.      His  daily  routine  of 
work  may    mean    shoving     a   30    per   cent 
wheelbarrow   and   wielding   a  -30   per   cent 
pick,  but  he  works  his  nine   ur  ten  hours 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  returns  at  night 
to   his   well    protected    home.       His    wiie 
smiles  at  him  through  a  15  per  cent  win- 
dow, probably  thinking  of  the  new  30  per 
cent  bonnet  which  she  has  purchased  and 
glad  of  the  fact  that  her  day,  too,  is  over, 
with  freedom  from  35  per  cent  clothe?  wring- 
ers, 35  per  cent  curtains,  20  per  cent  brooms, 
25  per  cent  brufhes,  35  per  cent  baby  car- 
riages.     After  a  protected   supper  he  ad- 
justs his  30  per  cent  spectacles,  lights  the 
30  per  cent  gio,  coming  through  a  39  per 
cent  gas  meter,  listens  to  his  wife  playing 
a  few  hymns  on  a  30  per  cent  organ,  and 
is  wame<I  by  a  25  per  cent  clock  that  the 
retiring  hour  has  come.      Tired  and   pro- 
tected to  death  he  seeks  his  bed  chamber 
thinking   of    the    struggle    of   the    morrow 
and  succeeding  days.      i^fter  a  few  years 
he  dies,  20  per  cent  crape  appears  on  his 
door,  and  he  is  finally  buried  in  a  25  ner 
cent    coffin.       He    is    protected    from    the 
cradle  to  the  grave.    'This  statement  may 
seem   ridiculous,   but    nevertheless    it  ex- 
poses clearly  the  well   protected   workman. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  expose  to  the 
House  the  cost  of  living,  and  also  compare 
it  with  other  cities. 

At  present  the  coit  of  living  i.>  higher  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  while 
tlie  scale  of  wages  is  luwer.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  .aonir  know.edirc  of 
the  cost  of  living,  especially  in  Montreal, 
which  city  can  be  compared  with  some 
American  cities  of  similar  population,  and 
I  have  prepared  from  data  at  my  com- 
mand certain  statements  on  tho  subject 
which  I  will  communicate  to  the  House. 
They  confirm  to  a  great  extent  the  find 
ingp  of  the  Massachussets  Commission  <in 
the  cost  of  living  which  reported  in  1910. 
The  consumer  gets  on  the  average  fully  ae 
much   value,    more   variety,    and   in   some 
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caies  a  better  article  (or  on  moniiy  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Canada.  (Page  355 
of  the  report).  I  have  not  found  aa  stat«d 
in  that  report  that  meats  are  10  per  cent 
higher  in  Boston  than  in  Montreal,  but  it 
is  quite  true  that  groceries  are  at  least  4 
per  cent  lower  in  Boaton.  Bread,  the  staff 
of  life,  was  last  year  13  per  cent  higher  in 
Montreal  than  in  Chicago.  Eggs  are  also 
hiifher  in  Canada,  millionii  of  dozens  be- 
ing imported  f'"ira  the  United  States. 

United  Statr-  consular  reports  confirm 
tlhis  view  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  both 
countries.  Prices  no  doubt  vary  greatly 
in  different  localities,  hut  it  will  be  found 
that  United  States  export  prices  for  food 
stuffs  are  almost  invariably  lower  than 
Canadian  wholesale  prices  tor  the  same 
articles.  Here  are  some  examples.  Quota- 
tion from  1911  prices,  which  have  increased 
since: 

Caniulian  U.  3. 

Wholesale.         Export. 
Bonple*s  bacon $0  IS*  S"  10-9 

Fo^^Ts*^ '"'••;.• :;:;::  cm       l^t^ 

Butter   (creamery)    ....      0  28-2  0  29-5 

Cheese 0  12-7  «  13-1 

Flour   (per  barrel)    ....      5  00  5  81 

It  will  be  seen  that  pnces  as  a  rule  are 
higher  in   Canada. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  enter 
into  the  details  of  expenditures  of  a  work- 
ingman's  family.  I  have  prepared  such  a 
statement  for  Montreal,  carftully  excludi- 
ing  every  item  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  weakening  and  degeneracy,  lot 
us  take  a  family  of  five  living  under  the 
very  cheapest  conditions: 

Per  annum. 

Rent,  $9  per  month ^^^s  S2 

Water  rates,  5  per  cent..  ..   ....      »  -» 

YiM   (3  tons  of  ooal  at  $7.  wood. 

*ov  , ^a  \rf 

TiglilinBfi  B3.l!  oil   per   «"e^''^-__*Jf5,^  „, 

do'.hing  for  man. 

1  suit  per  year *'2  JJ? 

1  extra   pair   trousers 2  00 

3  suits   of    overalls    at    $1.25..     ..  3.5 
-'  iiats  at  $1  50;  1  cap,  75c.;  2  p;iir8 

of  (flovps.  50c «  75 

1  pair  «licifs.  $2;  3  pairs  at  $1.50.  5  OO 

2  shirts  .it  75r.;  4  at  50c 3  .50 

+  suits  of  under'-.ear  at  $1.50  ....  B  00 

C  pair  of  sock.s  at   15c 0  90 

I  overcoat 8  00 

«  collars    at    13c.;    2    necktiea   at 

15c 1  0.) 

1  pai     :if  r-.'.Wi'Vs 1  00 

Othei    necessities 6  00 

51  to 

Clothing  for  woman. 

1  dress  per  year $600 

2  dresses,   common,   at  $2   4  {,3 

2  hats  at   $1 8  00 

1  cape 6  00 


2  pair  of  shoes  at  t3,  and   rub- 
bers, tl |5«t 

>ther  neoeasitie* un 

ttn 

Boy  7  years  of  age. 

3  suits  per  year  at  ^ |8  M 

t  shirts  at  30o.  i  8  pair*  of  socks  nt 

20o 2  40 

t  pairs  of  shoes  at  $1 4  00 

1  overcoat,  ^.50;  S  caips  at  40o. .  S  70 
3  pairs  of  mita  at  SOc. ;  2  suits  of 

underwear  at  76c 2  44 

Other  neces»itie« 5  00 

2sao 

Girl  of  ttve  yeors $12  00 

Girl  of  three  years 8  00 

r    2000 

Total  for  clothing 1138  2> 

Sundries 

School   and  eoliool   books $  4  00 

Car  fare,  8c.  per  day,  300  days..    24  00 
Dishes,      lamps     and      chimney, 
breiak.age,  Ac,  a;t  5c.  a  day..    ..     18  2& 

Sickness,  Ac 20  00 

Bedding,  house  linens,  &o 25  00 

Church  dues 5  00 

Food. 
Meat,  2}  lbs.  per  day  at  14  c.  ..$114  94 
Kish.  1  lb.  per  day  at  VZn.  for  60 

days ai  60 

Bread,  4  U>s.  per  day  at  Sc..  ..  74  00 
l\>t«tDe«,  1    bag    per     month    at 

$1.50 18  00 

Flour  and  meal 5  00 

Butter,  2  tbs.  per  week  at  26e.  . .  28  60 

Lard.  1  lb.  oer  week  at  20o 10  40 

l-iggR,  1  do-    per  week  at  30c 7  80 

Spices  and  condiments 5  00 

Milk.  1  quart  per  day  at  6o 29  20 

Tea  and  coffee 2  00 

Xf classes 2  00 

Sugar,  2  lbs.  per  week  at  6c..    ..  6  24 

Cheese,  i  lb.  per  week  at  16c 4  0 

Fruits,  SOc.   per  week 10  40 

TolaJ $S32  58 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  (page 
72),  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Boston  and 
Montreal  respectively : 

Boston.  Montrerl. 

R«nt  and   water   rates   . .  $  126..59  $  113.28 

Fuel 32.72  2?  00 

T-iRlit'ng 7..52  5.73 

flohin- 94..3I  149.30 

Sundries 1.30.45  96.25 

Food 345.71  352.58 

$  737.28    $  746.1.1 

Makinsr  a  difference  of  $8.85  in  favour 
of  Boston.  It  tliiTofore  seems  that  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  calculation  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  workman's  family  is  more  in 
Montreal  than  in  Boston,  while  the  scale 
of  wages  is  lower,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
foHowing  statement.  I  am  giving  i.i  this 
statement  some  figures  that  can  be  com- 
pared,   so    as    to    show    the    diCerence    of 
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w«(ei  per  hour  paid  in  some  tradei,  in 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Boston.  If  I  were 
to  take  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
Statei  the  difference  would  be  more;  but 
I  have  taken  Boston  because  of  its  popu- 
lation comparing  with  that  of  Montreal : 
Boa-    Tor-    Mon- 


Bricklayer^ 

Carpenters 

Plasters 

PlumlMrs 

Stone  oatters  ..  .. 
Bailders  labonrer!i. 
Common  labourers. 
Iron   workers  ..    .. 

Elactriciaus 

Sheet    Metal    work- 
ers  

Painters 


ton. 

M 

SO 

80 

M 

60 

35 

ao 

50 
45 

45 
46 


onto,  treat. 
SO        V> 


35 
50 

♦2» 
SO 
25 
20 
45 


35 
82i 


35 

40 
35 

«» 
25 
20 
35 

27J 

30 
30 


530       420        388 


According  to  those  figures  we  can  see 
that  there  is  quite  a  percentage  in  favour 
of  Boston  in  the  earning  power  of  the  work- 
man. He  earns,  in  Boston.  17  per  cent, 
more  than  in  Toronto  and  40  per  cent. 
more  than  in  Montreal. 

I  would  like  also  to  give  to  the  House 
the  average  earning  power  of  different 
trades  in  Montreal,  and  the  figures  I  am 
now  quoting  are  still  above  the  average. 

Bricolayere W** 

Carp  inters MJ 

Plnnibers «*« 

Stro' iural  iron  workers »*> 

Bail  ling  labourers *50 

Sheet   metal   workers wj 

Moulders 750 

Stereotypers *** 

Printing  pressmen <50 

Cigar  makers TOO 

Bookbinders SJJ 

Boot  and  shoe  wor'-ers 600 

Tailors 5.™ 

Painters "o* 

Ship  liners «« 

Textile  workers 450 

Qranite  cutters 750 

Laun(*.y  workers 400 

Maa^as 550 

Plasterers 650 

Electricians 600 

Common  labourers 400 

Lathers 350 

Machinists '50 

Photo  engravers 800 

Printers 750 

Oarment  workers 500 

Upholsterers 500 

Blacksmiths 650 

Butchers 600 

Brass  workers 700 

Musicians 750 

Barbers 600 

Longshoremen 400 

Stone  cutters 750 


This  statement  shows  plainly  that  the 
earning  power  of  workmen  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  respectable  existence.  Now 
to  prove  ^e  correctness  of  the  figures  I 
have  given  on  the  idlowaitce  of  food  for  the 
family  of  a  workman.  I  will  quote,  by  way 
of  example ,  the  radon  allow  i  to  each 
soldier  in  the  army.    It  it  as  follows: 

Bread,  li  lbs.  par  day,  5t7  lbs.  per  year 

atSe.  ..  ..  .... $27.35 

Sugar,  2  oa.  per  day,  45  lbs.  per  year 

at  7fe 3.15 

Chocolate,  1  os.  per  day,  22  lbs.  per  year 

at  25c 5.50 

Tea,  i  OS.  per  day,  5  i  i  per  year  at  35c.  1.25 
Freeh  m«a>,  1  lb.  pei  day,  365  lbs.  per 

year  at  14c 51.10 

Fresh  vee^tables.  i  lb.  per  day.  183  lb<«. 

per  year  at  Ic 1.82 

Flour,  9  or.  ptr  day,  HOH  per  year,  at  do.  lO.ii 
Currants  and  raisins,  U  os.  per  day,  34 

per  year  at  lOc 8.4d 

Total  ser   man  per  year    ..  108.82 

These  figures,  as  we  can  see,  do  not  cover 
all  the  items  of  everyday  life,  far  from  it; 
so  Miey  can  reasonably  be  multiplied  by 
fjur  for  a  family  of  five.  This  would  give 
us  $415.28.  This  shows  plainly  that  my 
calculations  were  not  exaggerated. 

Labour  demaixU  justice  and  equality, 
thorugh  not  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
words  are  often  used.  Labour  men  do 
not  wish  to  go  beyond  reaison.  But  they 
Tecognize  that  the  law  o*  itself  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  prevent  veat  coonbinationa 
r0pi>eeenil>ing  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
from  organizing  to  opprees  labour,  to  con- 
trol and  anonop'Mze  produotion  and  prices. 
BAid  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  such 
combinatiions. 

Statesmen  of  to-day  should  read  thft  pro- 
phetic words  written  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1865: 

I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching 
that  enerves  me  and  causes  me  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  my  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  corporations  have 
been  enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption  in 
high  places  wild  foillow  and  the  money  power 
of  the  country  wiU  endravour  to  prolong  its 
reign  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until 
ail  the  wealth  is  aggregated  into  a  few  hands 
and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  than  ever  before  even  in  the  midst 
ot  wer. 

The  crisis  feared  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is  upon 
us,  and  it  is  the  duty  cf  everv  member  of 
thia  House,  regardless  of  pofitieal  allegi- 
ance to  prevent  it. 


